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The Elephant and the Squirrel 


R. SPASITCH 





Decoration by Charles Dunn 


NE day it rained so hard that the rivers 
overflowed their banks and the animals had 
to run to the mountains to save their lives. 

An elephant saw a squirrel seated upon a 
branch that was being carried rapidly down 
stream. He took pity on the little beast, 
stretched out his trunk, and the squirrel climbed 
onto it and scrambled up it to a place of safety 
on the elephant’s head between his ears. The 
elephant carried the squirrel to the mountains. 
But the mountains were bare of grass and 
bushes. 

‘What shall we do?” asked the elephant. “We 
are safe from the waters but we will surely die 
of hunger.” 

“Don’t worry,” answered the squirrel, “for I 
see cocoanut palms, and they will give us food.” 


“Yes,” said the elephant, “but this tree is so 
hard that I cannot break it and the branches so 
high that I cannot reach them with my trunk.” 

“Follow my example,” said the squirrel as she 
climbed nimbly up the nearest cocoanut palm. 

“Will you leave me after I brought you to 
safety?” asked the elephant sorrowfully. 

As he spoke cocoanuts began to fall down upon 
him. The elephant ate all he wanted, and there 
were still many left for the next day. 

“How strange,” said the elephant, “that such a 
small creature as you can feed a huge animal like 
me.” 

“It only goes to prove,” answered the squirrel, 
“that however small you are you can be of serv- 
ice to some one.” 


—From the Jugoslav Junior Red Cross magazine 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


Character Education: 

“The Elephant and the Squirrel,” “Pavlo’s Marathon” 
Civics: 

“Junior Work,” “Juniors Meet a Food Problem,” “Some 
of Our Members” 

English: 

“Fall, Snowflakes, Fall,” “A Child in the Fur Country,” 
“Something to Read”—especially the review by DeWitt 
Smith, Jr. 

Geography: 

Africa—“Sammy and Silverband”—a book review. 

Canada—“A Child in the Fur Country” is an exqui- 
sitely written reminiscence. Teachers may help children 
to understand it by showing how the little girl’s point of 
view is kept and her environment taken for granted. The 
things that are explained as strange are those which be- 
long to her distant, white grandparents. The things that 
are accepted as natural are her primitive religion, her 
fairyland play garden, her cosmopolitan friends. 

Greece—“Pavlo’s Marathon” 

Jugoslavia—‘The Elephant and the Squirrel” 

Mexico—The Calendar Story 

Russia—“Vanya of the Streets”—a book review 

United States—Philippine Islands—“Spick and Span 
Filipinos,” “Letters from the Philippines.” 

Yucatan (Mexico)—“Digging for Treasure in Yucatan” 
tells of exciting scientific explorations. 

Health: 

“Esther’s New Game” makes good fun out of an ad- 
mirably presented lesson on nutrition as related to sound 
teeth. 

“Spick and Span Filipinos” 

“Juniors Meet a Food Problem” emphasizes the social 
value of our Fitness for Service motive. 

In connection with the features on nutrition, teachers 
may wish to review again the October page of THE 
TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

History—(Ancient): 

“Digging for Treasure in Yucatan” 

“The. World We Live In’”—a book review 
Nature Study: 

“The White Bull.” The recent volumes by Sir James 
Jeans and Moulton, reviewed in earlier issues of THE 
TEACHER’S GUIDE this year, are admirable references. 


Using the Red Cross Magazines 


In a report of Junior Red Cross work sent last 
year, Halliday R. Jackson, Supervising Principal 
in Ventnor City, New Jersey, told of a variety of 
ways in which Red Cross magazines were used in 
school work. 


“Each school receives thirty-six copies of the Junior 
Red Cross magazine. These are scheduled for a day at 
a time in a class. In primary grades the period devoted 
to this may be spent in studying the pictures or listening 
to the stories. In intermediate grades the use may be 
a class reading of one story or silent reading of several 
stories with brief oral reports. In upper elementary 
grades the lesson may be in the form of a magazine 
review. 

“When the sets of magazines have made the circuit, 
they are then broken up and several copies are sent to 
each room giving pupils an opportunity to read the 
stories for which they did not have time when the maga- 
zines were on schedule. Last month while visiting a 
third grade where each child was going through the 
magazine, I asked a number what they liked best. Pic- 
tures and stories predominated, but one boy said poetry.” 


References 


Many classes will be interested in studying the 
City of Washington in connection with the Bicen- 
tennial celebration, as well as in studying the life 
of George Washington. One of the most interest- 
ing subjects for report is the work of the Bureau 
of Standards. The pamphlet entitled The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Its Functions and 
Activities, Circular No. 1, 50c, has eighty-four 
illustrations, and contains a history of the devel- 
opment of the Bureau, descriptions of interesting 
experiments and an inclusive explanation of the 
types of scientific work accomplished. 


BUILDING PERSONALITY IN CHILDREN, by Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Greenberg, New York, 1931, $2.50. 


In connection with the study of mental hygiene 
outlined on page 4 of this TEACHER’S GUIDE you 
will be particularly interested in Dr. Myers’ vol- 
ume, now in its second printing. Like most of 
his writing, this book is addressed primarily to 
parents; but because of the insight into children’s 
minds and the straightforward, common-sense 
discussion it will give teachers more than many 
other volumes on the psychology of learning. 

Getting at the problem from the point of view 
of the parent will help teachers remember the 
“whole child”—who cannot successfully be di- 
vided into halves, one for the home and one for 
the school. Certain chapters, such as those on 
voice and speech, are directly within the field of 
the teacher’s work as well as that of the parents. 
The hours in school can break down good habits 
built in the home or can, to a considerable extent, 
build good habits where the home is deficient. 
Where teacher and parent are working in con- 
junction toward the same desirable end the fate 
of the child will be especially happy. 

Dr. Myers believes in parents, although he 
points out many of their human mistakes, in- 
cluding some of his own. He also believes in 
children as people, and this makes all the differ- 
ence. But his belief is not sloppily sentimental. 

Read the book primarily for the help that it 
will give you. Recommend it besides to parents. 


Closed for the Year 


The Brailled short stories, to be covered and sent as 
individual gifts to children in schools for the blind, have 
proved so popular that this project must be closed for 
the present school year. The Braillist has almost two 
thousand orders. She and three helpers are working 
overtime, but they realize that it will be physically im- 
possible to complete even all the orders now on hand by 
spring. If your pupils have been given an assignment 
in this project, will you please explain the situation to 
them and help them to be patient in waiting for the 
stories that they are to cover? It is quite possible for 
the covers to be done in advance and saved .until the 
stories are received. Instructions were given in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE TEACHER’S GUIDE. The holes should 
not be punched in the covers until after the stories are 
received to make sure that covers and stories will fit. 








Developing Calendar Activities for January 


A Classroom Index of Calendar Activities 


Art: 

Participation in the Junior Red Cross World Poster 
Contest. See “A Chance for Artists” JUNIOR RED Cross 
NEws, September, 1931, and THE TEACHER’S GUIDE, No- 
vember, 1931. 

Illustrating School Correspondence 


Auditorium: 


An international entertainment based on the JUNIOR 
Rep Cross News, September through January 


English: 
Feature articles about other countries based on the 
JUNIon REp Cross NEws, September through January 
Letters for school correspondence. See “Topics for 
School Correspondence,” below. 


Mathematics: 


Thrift sales of old papers, tin foil, auto tires, re-strung 
beads and other vanity articles 


Budgeting personal savings to allow for contributions 


to service 
ae the Service Fund to provide for— 
Re-enrollment 
ry Local service 
3. National and international service through contribu- 
tions to the National Children’s Fund 
4. Emergencies such as Disaster Relief. 


Primary Grades: 

Sending Indian schools patterns 
making Valentines. 

Making toys for sick-abed children and writing letters 
to send with the toys. 


and materials for 


Topics for School Correspondence 


The Post Office Department has announced a 
series of historical stamps to feature the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial. They are to be issued be- 
ginning sometime this month over a period of 
several months. The stamps in this series, the 
Yorktown stamp and the Red Cross Fiftieth An- 
niversary stamp, will all make interesting illus- 
trations for international correspondence letters. 


Planning for February 


In planning ahead for service activities in 
February your pupils may be interested in hear- 
ing the following letter to the Junior Red Cross 
at Adams, Massachusetts, from the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, Rutland Heights, Massachusetts: 


“My DEAR CHILDREN: 


“We were delighted with the cunning booklets sent in 
for George Washington’s Birthday, and took pains to 
write ‘Junior Red Cross’ on each one so that you might 
have some return from the men. 

“We should be very glad to have you write the Junior 
Red Cross on each of your favors after this, as your 
school may have nice letters from the men in return. We 
think your favors are very clever and they do so much 
to brighten the trays on holidays. 

“Again with sincere thanks to you all, and best wishes, 


NINA F. KNOTT, 


Putting Humpty Dumpty Together Again 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE MAN, by L. D. Jacks, 
Harper, 1931. 


The author’s conception of education for the 
“whole man” is two-fold: first, that the educa- 
tion of every individual should be coordinated so 
that physical, intellectual and ethical elements 
will be integrated into a “beautiful” personality ; 
second, that the individual shall in turn become 
an integral part of a “beautiful” environment or 
society. 


Dr. Jacks traces in a fair spirit the historical 
reasons that education developed along formal 
and classical lines. With slight modification his 
description of the system under which British 
pupils of the past generation were educated would 
fit our own schools of that period— 


“Our educators operated on us in sections. 

There was one set of operators who trained our minds 
in the class and lecture rooms and another set . . . who 
trained our bodies in the gymnasium and on the playing 
fields. And there was a third gentleman called the chap- 
lain who was supposed to train our characters and look 
after our souls. But there was no unity of aim. The 
mind department, the body department, the character and 
soul department were at sixes and sevens. The class- 
room, the playing fields and the chapel, instead of help- 
ing one another along, got in one another’s way. In all 
this piecemeal procedure one thing was consistently lost 
sight of—the whole man, the whole boy, who is mind, 
body, character and soul all in one. There was no at- 
tempt to train us as the kind of person a certain speaker 
had in mind when he declared that we shall never keep 
our beautiful England until we get a beautiful people 
to live in 16... 


“Let us get rid of patchwork conceptions: of a mind 
to be educated by one method, the character by another, 
the body by a third—or perhaps not educated at all... . 
Let us turn our thoughts to the whole man and take him, 
or at least the idea of him, as the lodestar of our educa- 
tional practice and fairly tackle the problem of multiply- 
ing beautiful people on the face of the earth.” 


The discussion is tinged with an old-world fear 
of popular diffusion of knowledge, a fear lest it 
be the “little knowledge” that is dangerous rather 
than thorough wisdom. Yet implicit throughout 
the book is faith not only in the possibility, but 
in the sheer necessity of universal spread of a 
“whole” education. For— 

“Nobody can play the part of a beautiful person in 
solitude. Just as no man can happy if the people 
around him are miserable, so the beauty that comes from 
order and self-control, the essence of a beautiful person, 
is impossible so long as the mass of his fellows are living 
distracted, disorderly and ugly lives. In spite of himself 
the man will be caught up in a general stream of dis- 
order and ugliness.” “To multiply beautiful persons on 
the face of the earth, to people our native land with them 
and to help other lands to people theirs—I give you that 
as a final aim to which our lesser aims should lead up.” 

No devotee of teaching will gainsay that aim. 

The series of lectures comprising the volume 
fit together in a readable discussion of the philos- 
ophy rather than the technique of learning and 
teaching. Seasoning is added by irreverent 
flashes of mischief. For spice, the chapters on 
“The Science and Art of Leisure” and “The Road 
to Enjoyment” are delightful. The reader as- 
similates more of the solid nourishment because 
of this tang of seasoning. 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


A Cumulative Index 


N MORRIS, Illinois, a Junior Red Cross Com- 

mittee of teachers for rural schools prepared 
a helpful outline based on the year’s course of 
study for the district and on material in THE 
JUNIOR RED Cross NEws for the past school 
year. The list of titles from the NEws includes 
features on Alaska, Porto Rico, Canada, Green- 
land, Labrador, Central America and European 
countries, with a promise of similar bibliogra- 
phies on Asia, Africa and Australia later. These 
lists are fitted into the monthly requirements of 
the local course of study for given grades. 


Since each issue of THE TEACHER’S GUIDE gives 
an index by classroom subjects and a detailed 
geography index of countries treated, the Morris 
résumé of stories and articles is omitted. The 
outline suggésts, however, that teachers who do 
not have a similar committee to do such research 
for them may wish to clip one copy of THE 
TEACHER’S GUIDE each month, pasting the titles 
listed for each subject and country on library 
cards or in a loose-leaf note book. Over a course 
of months a cumulative index will grow that will 
save much time in referring to old files of the 
NEWS. 


“Relaxation and Pleasure” 


The rest of the Morris outline is quoted below. 


“FELLOW TEACHERS, RURAL SCHOOLS: 


“From length of experience the members of your Jun- 
jor Red Cross committee are familiar with the multitude 
of duties that devolve upon a teacher in a one-room 
school. We place before you the following suggestive 
program of activities with the hope that they may bring 
to your school a few minutes of relaxation each week, 
and that they will add to the element of pleasure that 
should enter into school life. The outline for the use of 
back numbers of THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws correlates 
with the grammar-grade geography work, and should 
lead to a closer reading of the current numbers of this 
periodical. 

“Each school could profitably organize a School Council 
by electing officers, and on occasion appoint a committee 
for some specific purpose. The following are suggested 
as possible subjects for Council meetings, and you will 
think of others: 

“(a) Sing your Junior Red Cross songs. 

“(b) Discuss a health activity for the following month. 

“(c) Hear reports on articles from the JUNIOR RED 
Cross NEws. 

“(d) Plan means of raising the fifty cents annual 
membership in the Junior Red Cross. (This should not 
be a personal expense to the teacher.) 

“(e) Have a parliamentary drill in which pupils must 
rise and be recognized by the Council president before 
speaking. See that motions for business are duly made 
and seconded. 

“(f) Consider acts of individual service that pupils 
may attach more significance to wearing an ‘I Serve’ pin. 

“(g) A survey of the district might be made to know 
the homes of the needy, but this must be done with tact. 

“An activity in which the entire school should join 
would be to make a picture scrap book during the year, 
to go to some hospital for sick and convalescing children. 
Next summer your scrap book would give many pleasant 
hours to less fortunate children. Teachers can utilize 
some of the material from the monthly bulletin board, 
and pupils should aid in assembling appropriate pictures. 


“JUNIOR RED CROSS COMMITTEE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS.” 


Our Common Membership Again 


A letter from pupils in a small Ohio school that 
has been enrolled in Junior Red Cross for several 
years declared that their ambition to serve was 
increased when they heard about the activities 
of European fellow members. This is what they 
say about it: 


“Our school is enrolled in Junior Red Cross and we 
enjoy studying countries where we have Junior Red Cross 
friends. We like to know the kind of work these other 
Juniors do. We have not done much in the way of serv- 
ice as yet, but hope to te able to do something of that 
kind soon. So far, we have read the magazines, carried 
on correspondence, and had exhibits, which we borrowed 
from National Headquarters. 


“Sincerely your friends, 
“JUNIOR RED CROSS OF THE GREEN ROAD SCHOOL.” 


One such letter, frequently the letter of greet- 
ing, telling about Junior Red Cross activities 
is now requested in every school-correspondence 
album in all countries. The advice is based on 
the two benefits illustrated above—establishment 
of a worthy bond of friendship and stimulation 
of interest and service to others. 


Material for Nature Study 


Suburban, small or rural schools have easy 
access to nature-study material of great interest 
in school correspondence. A letter from Pasa- 
dena, California, to Norway tells of delight over 
receiving such materials: 


“Among the first things that were unwrapped was the 
spoon made from the reindeer horn. It was the first 
time we had ever seen anything made out of reindeer 
horn, and oh! how we enjoyed it! We thank you so 
much for it and everything that you sent. 

“We were so pleased to get the shells that came in the 
box, but wished that you had sent more. We are espe- 
cially interested in shells because of nature study. In 
the sixth grade we are given a certificate in nature study, 
if we do the following things: 

First, we must pass our work in school with a good 
grade. 

Second, we must do twenty-four hours work at home, 
on for plants, rabbits, and chickens, or cleaning the 
yard. 

Third, we must have a nature box of at least fifty 
things, but we usually try to get about two hundred. 
Some of the things we try to get are: shells, seeds, nuts, 
insects, pressed leaves, pressed flowers, barks of trees, 
rocks, minerals, feathers, pine cones, small seashore 
animals, such as star fish, sea urchins, sand dollars and 
crabs. Instead of putting all our articles in one box we 
usually have several boxes, putting the shells in one, 
seeds in a second, insects in a third and so on. As we 
remember, in the last box we sent you we showed you 
how we put our small seeds in bottles for our exhibit. 

“We were so surprised and pleased to see so many cans 
of sardines. We are planning to have a party soon and 
serve the sardines; and at that party, we are going to 
wear the flags you sent. 

“We are planning to send you a box soon. Again 
thanking you for the many nice gifts, we will close, 
hoping to hear from you again. 


Sincerely, 
“Your AMERICAN FRIENDS, 
“THE SIXTH GRADE OF THE GARFIELD SCHOOL.” 





Fitness for Service for January 


Wholesome Ways of Looking at Life 


S SOME physical habits are more healthful 

than others, so certain mental and emotional 
habits are more healthful than others. Everyone 
with common sense and an ideal of fair play has 
long known that unwholesome ways of looking at 
life can decrease or almost destroy the well-being 
of those around. Doctors and psychologists now 
tell us that lack of control over mind and feelings 
has a deep-seated effect on health. 

Emotions may produce actual physical changes. 
In Dorsey’s, Why We Behave Like Human Beings, 
a detailed discussion will be found of the glandu- 
lar disturbances caused by emotions. The follow- 
ing brief quotations, omitting technical details, 
suggest the more obvious facts: 

“When a joy is so strong, or a sorrow, or a disgust 
so deep that it breaks over the threshold of the cranial 
divisions and enters the sympathetic, we lose our appe- 
tite: no saliva, no gastric or pancreatic juice, no move- 
ment in the intestines.” (Page 214) , 

“Under stress of strong rage, or fear, activity in th 
digestive system closes down, predisposing intestinal dis- 
orders, including bacterial toxins, and consequently lead- 
ing to other far-reaching organic changes. Love on the 
contrary, hastens digestion and heightens metabolism. 
Love is a better tonic than rage or fear.” (Page 368) 

Some of the mental or emotional habits that 
specialists say are harmful include escape from 
reality through weakening daydreams and imag- 
inings, brooding, fear, worry, jealousy, loss of 
temper. 


Personal Responsibility 
There is nothing morbid about the term “men- 


tal health.” The analogy between mental health 
and bodily health is understandable to children; 
so also is the close connection between them. 
Perhaps before long we shall not separate them 
except to identify the cause of the illness, as we 
do with the teeth, the throat, the eyes, or the 
lungs. 

Personal inspection of mental habits is not be- 
yond the capacity of children. Honesty of reason- 
ing, sincerity of motive, decisiveness of thinking, 
stability in carrying out plans, inhibitions of un- 
social action, tolerance and good sportsmanship 
, these are some of the powers that may be 
strengthened day by day as experience broadens. 
The teacher may help, when problems arise whose 
solution depends partly on a child’s own emo- 
tional adjustment. Pertinent questions, if never 
impertinent, may point the way. If questions 
are phrased to turn the child’s attention outside, 
and if the questioner does not insist on answers, 
resentment and hypocrisy may be averted. Such 
questions as the following, phrased to fit the age 
of the child, and the occasion, may serve as guide- 
posts: 

Is my opinion based on a fact or a prejudice? 
fact worth stickling over? 

Was my failure to win a game, or an office, or the 
highest grade, an experience from which I can learn? 
Can I learn to be a generous loser? Can I learn to in- 
crease my skill, my leadership, my application? Can I 
learn to win, in a way so that others will not be hurt 
by losing? 

Is this situation worth being angry over? Will uncon- 
trolled and undirected anger solve the problem? 

It is well to remember that fear, anger, and 
even jealousy are not essentially vices. It is lack 
of control and of direction that are harmful. 


Is the 


Fear is a primal instinct, given for preservation. 
Anger furnishes driving power against injustice 
to others. Jealousy may be an outgrowth of 
love or of an outraged sense of justice; educated, 
it becomes a capacity for loyalty and jealousy 
for fair play toward all. 


To Fit Us for Better Service 


In making desirable responses habitual, em- 
phasis should be on successes and gains in power, 
far oftener than on failures, though failure 
should not always be blinked, any more than a 
decaying tooth should be ignored in pride over 
an otherwise healthy mouth. 

Points suggested on the CALENDAR page are 
positives that will help prevent or overcome 
harmful responses: 

“Confidence in others” is an antidote for jealousy, 
worry, fear. “Confidence in yourself” is an antidote for 
brooding, for dreams that weaken effort, for jealousy, 
for dishonest or deceived self judgment: Confidence in 
oneself and confidence in others may be built through 
wise planning of problems within a child’s capacity, so 
that he may meet with honest success, and by building 
a constructive group attitude of criticizing only to help 
and never to show off personal cleverness. The level of 
the group will reach toward the teacher’s own attitude. 

“Generous thinking” is an antidote for jealousy. It 
turns the thoughts outward and, by developing con- 
sciousness of what others are doing, gives wiser stand- 
ards of comparison. 

“Emotional balance” prevents or helps in the control 
of anger. 

“Good humor” is something more than silliness or a 
pollyanna gladness. Nevertheless, the ability to see the 
“funny” side of an annoyance is a gyroscope for emo- 
tional balance in many hard situations. 

“Understanding of others” supplants self pity and con- 
quers brooding by turning the mind out. 

Any classroom is a laboratory in building so- 
cial attitudes toward schoolmates. Junior Red 
Cross members have widened opportunity to 
apply their friendliness and fairness. At a time 
when many, as their incomes are cut or cut off, 
are urged to smile and express confidence for the 
sake of the psychological effect on the stock mar- 
ket, Junior Red Cross members can give bona 
fide cause for hope, by performing their fine serv- 
ice never in condescension but always in comrade- 
ship and respect. In their national service to 
soldier and sailor friends, they can choose gifts 
intelligently so that these will fit the needs of the 
hospital and the pleasures of the men. In world 
service, they can spread trust in other nations, 
by exchanging news of welfare activities in school 
correspondence, and by telling their families and 
their friends about the social aims of boys and 
girls in other countries. 


References 


Teachers will find the following pamphlet helpful in 
dealing with nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
grades, and may wish to recommend it to mothers: Are 
You Training Your Child to be Happy?—Lesson Mate- 
rial in Child Management. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 202, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1930. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 10c. 

Building Personality in Children, by Garry Cleveland 
Myers, reviewed on page 1 of this TEACHER’s GUIDE, is 
excellent. 

The Mind at Mischief, by Sadler, is a well-balanced 
discussion of the effect of mind on body. 

Education for the Whole Man, by Jacks, reviewed on 
page 2 of this TEACHER’S GUIDE, will have value and en- 
tertainment for teachers’ own reading. 











Pavlo’s Marathon 


LESLIE G.CAMERON 


Illustrations by S. Bougle 


HE day seemed 

terribly long to 

thirteen - year - 
old Pavlo. His 
mother planned vari- 
ous tasks to keep him 
occupied, but even 
while he chopped 
branches to be 
burned for charcoal, 
sorted olives to be 
used in oil, and 
mended the saddle of 
Naucissaa, his mind 
fashioned a picture 
of tomorrow’s | tri- 
umph. He saw himself in the Athletes’ Park 
in Rendos, in a line of grammar-school boys 
from all parts of the province, waiting for a pis- 
tol shot. Crack! They were off; across plain, 
over hill, through streams to the bridge of Philip 
of Macedon, then back again to the park, six 
miles in all. He saw himself running easily, 
swinging from his hips, just as Schoolmaster 
Theophani had taught him, and finally as win- 
ner, flashing past the great blue and white flag. 

It is true that sometimes another picture per- 
sisted. He saw another boy first, perhaps sev- 
eral ahead of him; a silent, heart-aching trip 
homeward, and the meager, drachmae-pinching 
life of a charcoal-burner stretching before him. 

His mother, Attina Vasilou, seemed to know 
when fear of failure tormented him, for she 
would stop her work, pat his shoulder, and say, 
“Tomorrow we shall be a proud father and 
mother. Our golden son will win the Province 
Marathon and four free years at the gymna- 
sium.” 

In the afternoon, Schoolmaster Theophani 
stopped at the cottage to encourage Pavlo. 
Straight as the white tower of Solon he stood, 
in spite of his seventy-three years. 

“Ts the day long?” he asked kindly. 

“Yes, Kyr Theophani,” answered Pavlo. 

“And your father?” 

“Two days ago he loaded the mules with char- 
coal and went to market. He awaits us in 
Rendos.” 


“Our Pavlo worries,” 
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Even while be chopped branches to be burned for 
charcoal... 


said his mother gently. 
“Have no fears,” replied Theophani Dorri. 


“Tn a few hours your 
father will see you 
win the scholarship.” 

“Tf only I could be 


”? 


sure,” sighed Pavlo, 
standing respectfully 
before the old man. 

“You may be sure, 
and you will bring to 
the notice of the gov- 
ernment this rocky 
hamlet with its 
handful of poverty- 
narrowed charcoal 
burners. Perhaps 
through you help 
will come to us; mayhap a schoolhouse and a 
young and vigorous teacher.” 

“We need no other teacher,” answered Pavlo 
loyally. “Beside our book studies you have 
taught us to race and wrestle and throw the 
discus, and for all this no one pays you a single 
lepta.” And looking at Kyr Theophani in his 
plaited fustanella, leggings and pointed shoes 
with pompons, Pavlo felt that no finer Greek 
gentleman ever lived. 

“IT am doing my best, Pavlo, but age is dim- 
ming my eyes and ears, and wars have devoured 
my income. But you, now, will help your little 
village as I cannot. Go early to bed, for we 
start at three in the morning.” 

As soon as it was dark, Pavlo rolled himself 
in his blanket and slept. For several hours not a 
sound was heard in the mud-built, white-washed 
cottage. Then suddenly the dogs began to bark. 
Pavlo did not stir, but his mother roused. Some- 
one was knocking on the gate. Attina rose 
quietly and lighted a wick floating in a tumbler 
of oil. Once, in the dead of night, bandits had 
come to this tiny village, and, angry because 
they found no money, had burned the largest 
cottage. Attina Vasilou shivered. Their great- 
est protection, Pavlo’s strong father, was twenty 
miles away. 

Above the clamor of the dogs came a faint 
ery, “Help!” 

Attina called the dogs, quieted them, and led 
them to the gate. “Who is there?” she de- 
manded. 
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Again she asked, “Who 


There was no reply. 
is there?” 

Searcely could she hear the response. “Help! 
I die!” 

She drew back heavy bolts, lifted an iron 


bar, and opened the gate. Bright moonlight fell 
on a huddled figure with white, bleeding face. 

It took all Attina’s strength to pull the man 
through the gate. Then she ran back to the 
house and shook Pavlo awake. 

“Is it time?” he asked. “Has Kyr Theophani 
come?” 

It took a moment for him to understand his 
mother’s words, then together they half lifted, 
half dragged the now unconscious man into the 
house. 

“He has met bandits,” said Pavlo. 

“It is probable,” said his mother. “There 
must have been a fierce struggle, and they have 
stripped him of everything. Even his clothes 
are in ribbons. See, poor lad, that arm—yes, 
it is broken. The wound in the head is deep, 
and his side—what bruises!” 

She and Pavlo were still working over the 
silent form, sponging and bandaging, when the 
gate knocker clamored again. This time School- 
master Theophani’s voice rang cheerfully across 
the wall. 

“Are you ready, Pavlo?” 

Quickly Pavlo ran to unlock the gate, and the 
schoolmaster astride his mule rode into the yard. 
Eagerly the boy told him of the injured stranger 
and ended, “Mother will do all anyone can. In 
a moment the saddle will be on Naucissaa, and 
we will start.” 

However, Kyr Theophani dismounted, went 
into the cottage and bent over the unconscious 
figure. 

“Hardly more than a boy. A fine face,” he 
said pityingly. “The cloth is not soldier’s uni- 
form, but here is a bit of gilt braid, and see, 
Kyra Attina, this is a government button. He 
is in Greek service. He needs a doctor.” 

“A doctor, Kyr Theophani! Who can pay? 
Even if he is in service, the country, too, is poor, 
and his wages small. Probably he could never 
return the money if we had it to give a doctor,” 
said Attina. 

“The military doctor from Vedas would come 
for one in service, and if he demands pay,” the 
schoolmaster stood up very straight, “on my 
honor as a Greek citizen, somewhere I will find 
the necessary drachmae.” 

“Who can go to Vedas?” objected Attina. 
“There is no horse in the village. And I think 
death will travel faster than a mule.” 

Kyr Theophani looked at Pavlo thoughtfully. 
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Together they lifted the wounded man into the house 


“I may be wrong,” he said slowly, “but I be- 
lieve Pavlo could outrun death.” 

“Pavlo!” exclaimed his mother. “Are you 
forgetting that you yourself arranged for him to 
run in the school-boys’ Marathon?” 

“Pavlo,” said the schoolmaster, “come here. 
You remember Pheidippides?” 

“Pheidippides?” repeated the boy. 

“To bring help to the Athenians he ran from 
Athens to Marathon and back again to Athens.” 

“Yes,” assented Pavlo. 

“With no thought of self, he swam rivers and 
climbed mountains, and as he fell dead upon re- 
entering Athens what did he say, Pavlo?” 

“Rejoice—we conquer!” answered Pavlo. 

“We—Pavlo—not J conquer.” 

——." 

“Are all Greek heroes dead heroes, Pavlo?” 

“No,” answered Pavlo reluctantly. He frowned 
worriedly. “But Kyr Theophani, we are not 
sure that this stranger is in Greek service, and 
if Trun, I may not reach a doctor in time. Vedas 
is eight miles north, while Rendos is south. I 
could not get to the contest in time, nor would 
I be fit to enter the race.” 

“All this is true, but the stranger, whoever he 
is, is in dire need. Pheidippides faced uncertain- 
ties, too, Pavlo, but he ran in spite of them.” 

“But I am not a hero,” persisted Pavlo. 

“Why not?” asked Kyr Theophani quietly. 

There was a moment’s silence, then Pavlo 
lifted his head. 

“T will go,” he said briefly. 

“Oh, my son,” said his mother, holding him to 





her, “you need not. It is too much. A bad year 
to you, Schoolmaster Theophani!” 

But the old Greek said only, “Tie on your best 
opanki, for the way will tear your feet.” 

Forth into the dawn ran Pavlo. The road 
led up and down. The Macedonian sun came 
out hot as summer. Now and then Pavlo stopped 
for a brief rest. The contest marathon was only 
six miles over chosen roads. This was eight over 
a broken trail with breath-taking stretches of 
gully and hill. He met no one. He ceased to 
think of anything save that he must go on and 
on. Mechanically his legs worked, and now and 
then a cruel pain caught his side. Finally he saw 
the red roofs of Vedas. Guards tried to stop 
him at the hospital gate, but he gasped, “The 
doctor—for a man dying!” and they let him 
pass. 

Doctor Kumas was just stepping into his car 
when a white-faced boy clutched his arm. 
Quickly the doctor understood. “Stay here,” he 
said, “quiet and food you must have.” So all 
the rest of the day and far into the morning of 
the next day Pavlo slept without moving in a 
cool white hospital bed. But when he awoke, 
though he was strangely stiff and every muscle 
hurt, he was none the worse for the streams and 
hills he had traversed. Doctor Kumas stood by 
the bed. 

“Good day to you, Pavlo,” he said. 
“You will be glad to know that the 
stranger for whom you ran is here in 
the hospital. In a few days he will be 
strong enough to see you. He is Alex- 
ander Vakos. You have heard of him?” 

Pavlo shook his head. The doctor 
smiled. “Your little village is truly apart 
from the world. But rise now, Pavlo. 
We are going to Rendos.” 

“Rendos?” questioned Pavlo. 

“Yes, the -games are over, and the 
prizes will be awarded.” 

It was puzzling to be led to one of 
the best stadium seats, to find his father 
beside him, and to see tears in that rugged 
face. 

“What has happened, babba?” he asked. 

But the doctor shook his head. “Not yet,” he 
said. “Listen, the governor is about to reward 
the Marathon runner.” 

A lump rose in Pavlo’s throat. He watched 
the governor’s flag-draped rostrum to see what 
lucky boy received the parchment. But what 
was the governor saying? 


“Alexander Vakos is found! The aviator is 


safe! A forced landing, but he is alive! God 
be praised! Bravo! Bravo!” The people burst 
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into a mighty roar. Someone started the na- 
tional hymn and the great crowd rose and 
thundered it forth. Then silence fell, and Pav- 
lo’s eyes grew wide to see Kyr Theophani stand- 
ing beside the governor. 

Simply but proudly the self-appointed teacher 
told of the isolated community of charcoal 
burners where there were no newspapers, and 
where no one knew of Alexander Vakos, not even 
he, Theophani Dorri. They did not know that 
the famous aviator was flying from Athens to 
London, that a few hours from Athens he had 
been missed and for three days vainly sought. It 
proved that not bandits but a crippled engine 
had almost destroyed him. Vakos remembered 
wandering in torture on a bleak hillside, finding 
a rocky path, attempting to knock on a gate. 
After that all had been blank until he opened 
his eyes to see Doctor Kumas bending over him. 
Then Schoolmaster Theophani told of Pavlo’s 
sacrifice. 

Again the park rocked with cheers. The gov- 
ernor shook hands ceremoniously with School- 
master Theophani and turned to the people. 

“Ts it not the duty of this Province today to 
award two marathon prizes?” 

“Yes—verily!” rang from a thousand throats. 

Bewildered, crimson-faced, and with trembling 
knees, Pavlo was pushed 
toward the rostrum. How 
high up it was! How steep 
the steps! How small he 
felt in that vast crowd! 

“Pavlo Vasilou,” said the 
governor, “in the name of 
this Greek province and 
before this assembly of citi- 
zens, I present to 
you, a worthy son of 
all brave and glor- 
ious Hellenes, this 
marathon prize.” 
He handed Pavlo a 
rolled parchment. 
“Hereby you are 
granted four free 
years in the Rendos gymnasium!” 

How the people shouted! The governor con- 
tinued, “And to you, Pavlo Vasilou, I hand this 
purse, gift from another hero, Alexander Vakos, 
greatest of Greek aviators. It is to provide to 
your village a school and books.” 

And while the people cheered themselves 
hoarse, the boy turned and found Kyr Theophani 
beside him, a beautiful smile lighting the old 
eyes. “Rejoice, Pavlo,” he said. “You, as well 


Forth into the 
gray dawn ran 
Pavlo 


- 


as Pheidippides, have conquered!” 
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A Maya youth standing on the steps of the 


Temple of the Warriors. The open jaws 
above him represent the dreaded Feathered 
Serpent 


S I WAS walking down the street one morn- 

ing in May, the first thing I saw was a 

boa constrictor and the next was a lovely 

piece of jade. The great snake was asleep but I 

wasn’t, so I tiptoed carefully around him to pick 

up the green bead that was carved a thousand 
years ago. 

There wasn’t much traffic—I had the Sacred 
Road all to myself that hot day. Last night’s 
rain still dripped from the forest and bright birds 
chirped their queer foreign songs, while I stood 
with one watchful eye on the snake, smoothing 
with my fingertip the ancient jade. I thought 
of the young girl who so long ago wore the 
beautiful bead, of the great and forgotten city 
of broken white stone which lay just behind me, 
and of the tragically short memories of men. 
Some day would grass grow in the streets of New 
York, and would some other girl stoop to pick 
up and wonder over a ring of gold and dia- 
monds? 

I was in Yucatan, an enormous thumb of land 
that thrusts itself across the sea from Central 
America half-way to Cuba. The Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington had been working there 
at the city called Chichen Itza for several years, 
and my good luck let me help them a little bit. 
We were digging for buried treasure—could any- 
thing be greater fun? There were about twenty 
of us, some were archeologists and some were 
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Digging for Treasure 


in Yucatan 


ANN AXTELL MORRIS 


doctors. The doctors were there to study and 
help the diseases of the Maya Indians, little 
brown folk who were suffering and dying in their 
jungle huts without ever knowing white man’s 
medicine. The archeologists were there to roll 
back the pages of lost history from the same 
Maya lives, and to uncover an old, astonishing 
America buried beneath lumpy mounds and 
tropical bush. 

Chichen Itza had been a city once, miles 
square, criss-crossed by paved roads, crowded 
with great high temples and palaces, painted and 
carved with beauty and thronged by thousands 
of busy people. And there were other cities, 
other towns; the whole of Central America and 
Mexico was full of them. It was a world as 
active as Europe in the old days. Probably those 
very weeks that Caesar fought his battles, or 
that Hannibal was worrying his elephants across 
the high Alps, the ancient Maya armies were 
fighting hammer and tongs over some important 
troubles of their own. Probably the year that 
fat Nero was crowned “emperor of the world,” 
some kingly Maya was given another golden 
crown while a different mob shouted themselves 
hoarse over their emperor of the world. 

Until a few years ago nobody knew about all 
this. Even now I'll wager your American his- 
tories start with 1492 when Columbus discovered 
America. I know when I was growing up, I 
heard so much about Columbus that I thought 
he invented America—that poor America was 
just so much dead loss until some rather extra 
peppy sea captains tied her to the apron strings 
of Europe. 

When the Europeans came they brought gun 
powder and steel armor and men on horseback— 
new kinds of war and new kinds of disease. They 
found tons of gold and precious stones which 
they seized from the American owners. The 
men and women they killed by the hundreds of 
thousands, or made slaves. They burned the 
towns and crops, and made a desert of the land. 
Soon the heavy forest grew over the one-time 
flourishing countries, and the pitiful remnants 


of the first Americans crept into its shelter to 
live as best they could, forgetting the great em- 
pires of their fathers. 

It was these many times grandsons of the old 
kings that our doctors were helping, and the long 
forgotten royal cities that our archeologists 
were uncovering. 

What a job that digging was! There was one 
building called the Temple of the Warriors that 
my husband, Earl, who was in charge of excava- 
tions, worked on for four years. At first it ap- 
peared like a gigantic ant hill, just a tumbled 
heap of dirt and stone—big enough in all truth, 
but unspeakably dull looking. Long weeks Earl 
pondered over the shapeless mass, irresistably 
drawn to it, but doubtful of its value. Often 
now he remembers that interval, and smiles at 
his doubt. 

From the very first day that pick and shovel 
strokes began to ring across the heavy morning 
air, things of beauty and interest came to light. 
The great columned temple with its painted 
walls set firmly on the smooth white stone pyra- 
mid was first cleared and repaired. Two years’ 
work that was. Then on the very last week of 
the second season, when our baggage was packed 
and we were ready to leave with the good 
consciousness of hard work well done, a casual 
stroke and a loosened stone upset completely the 
plans of mice and men. For there was another 
earlier temple buried within the heart of the 
Warriors’ Pyramid. For two years we had only 
been working on the frosting of our cake. And 
what was more, this earlier building had been 
covered up by the ancient Maya workers while 
it was in almost perfect condition. There was 
no question of a “ruin” here—no need to use 
one’s imagination to see how one of the old 
buildings really looked once upon a time. Every 
jot of carving and color, every column and every 
wall was as whole and brilliant as on that last 
day when some old priest had made his last sac- 
rifice to some old god. The Buried Temple thus 
disclosed by chance was a gift straight from an 
archeological heaven. 

The problem of rescuing it from its earthly 
grave without disturbing the great building 
above was one of the most difficult pieces of en- 
gineering ever undertaken, but today it stands 
again, clean and bare, tucked in the dark heart 
of the Warriors’ Pyramid. 

Two more years of hard work and strain went 
into its excavating, when once again the last 
week of the season rolled around, and our work 


was supposed finally to be done. But one last 
plum was yet to be given—one last surprise and 
a final gift which seemed to surpass all the rest. 

It was a hunch that turned the trick. Just 
one of those old-fashioned common or garden 
variety of hunches that every so often shove the 
world of science another notch along its poky 
way. 

The winter before, while Earl was in Wash- 
ington looking at a photograph of his Warriors’ 
Temple and dreaming a bit again his old boy- 
hood dreams about buried treasure, it suddenly 
came to him—“maybe beneath the altar . . 
treasure?” Then he let the idea slide away while 
the press of the year’s work took all his time 
and attention. Just before the end of his last 
Yucatan year it came again with urgent re- 
doubled force. 

So he took Danyél, who was one of his best 
Maya diggers, with him to the Buried Temple. 
The two tapped over the floor of the sanctuary— 
and finally, when they were almost in despair, 
near the altar came that telltale hollow ring 
which means “cavity here.” Frantically they dug 
and found—nothing. Sick with disappointment 
Earl dismissed Danyél and lingered awhile alone. 
At last just once more he tapped the floor and 
seemed to trap a tiny resonant sound in a spot 
no larger than a saucer. Another blow of the 
pick—the point broke through—the plaster was 
clawed away—a stone jar with a stone lid! Cau- 
tiously, breathlessly, he raised the cover, and al- 
most numb with apprehension and expectation 
peered inside. Jade, turquoise—green as grass 
and blue as the sky ... here was altar treasure 
at last! 

There was a dark jade ball used by the old 
priests to foresee the future. There was a neck- 
lace of carved jade beads, and most wonderful of 
all, there was a marvelous and beautiful disk 
nine inches wide, wrought with patterns of 
twined serpents done by matching and painstak- 
ingly laying three thousand paper-thin bits of 
turquoise on a wooden base. It was a jewel of 
beauty and price and one of the most valuable 
things ever found in America by archeological 
treasure seekers. 

I had copied from the temple walls portraits 
of scores of the old priests wearing ornaments 
like those we found, but neither I nor anyone 
else ever expected to see the very jewels them- 
selves where they had been laid away as a sacred 
offering by their ancient owners so many hun- 
dreds of years ago. 
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A small white child lives at the 
trading post with ber father and 
motber 


HIS is the scene as it 

appears in memory as- 

sisted by a few faded 
photographs. A wild river, 
flowing between high banks, 
swings round a forested cliff 
and races southward. It re- 
ceives the dashing tide of a 
smaller, shallower river with 
flashes of jade under its 
foam, and hurls itself with 
increased power at a tall, 
brilliantly dyed clay prom- 
ontory which juts far out on 
its path. The mad tumble 
of rapids spreads almost to 
the opposite shore. Immediately above the 
junction of waters stands a trading post—a store 
and house built of logs. Except for the front of 
the store, which is bare to the bank and the 
river, the post buildings and grounds are en- 
closed in a very tall, strong, picket fence. The 
cabins of a tiny settlement are scattered about 
it. The whole is in a deep emerald setting of 
forest. The forest stretches into vastness, and 
it is the home of fur-bearing animals and of 
deer, of the hunter, the trapper, of the deft ca- 
noeman who knows a thousand miles of water 
and fears none of it. 

A small white child lives at the trading post 
with her father and mother. What is her life 
like? Who are her friends? We will get a 
glimpse of the life and friendship if we look in 
on January first. New Year’s Day is the time 
of reunion and jollification at this frontier post 
in the Cariboo District of British Columbia. Peo- 
ple can come from everywhere now, crossing the 
thick ice of the rivers in sleds drawn by horses 
or dogs. Snow lies three or four feet deep and 
it has a glistening icy crust, which sparkles in 
rainbow tints under the glorious sun. It is cold, 
anywhere from twenty-five to forty-five degrees 
below zero, or more; but who cares? The crys- 
tal air is dry and still. Out of doors everyone 
wears warm furs. Comfort reigns indoors. Log 
walls, well chinked with river clay, are thick; 
and wood fires blaze in Franklin stoves. 

Among her iced and gleaming snowmen, snow 
bears and snow doll’s house in the white garden, 
the small girl tracks about on her incredibly gor- 
geous snowshoes. Their wooden frames are 
black and thickly tufted with scarlet, blue, white 
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A Child in the 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


and yellow wool. Her coat is sky blue, much 
trimmed with ermine; her cap is ermine with 
six black-tipped tails and a long sky-blue woolen 
tassel; there are ermine tails on her leggings 
and moceasins. Her frozen garden—none would 
suspect it, now, of roses in summer—is almost 
roofed with glittering icicles which hang from 
the bare wide-spreading Balm of Gilead trees. 
There are thicker and longer ones hanging from 
the roofs and window-frames of the house and 
store. The panes of the living room windows 
are beautiful with Jack Frost’s landscapes. They 
are opaque, too, but she does not need to look 
through. She has already inspected the trays of 
glasses and cups, the platters of cookies and 
doughnuts, and the enormous four-tiered fruit 
‘akes frosted as white as the winter world. Over 
wilderness miles, stretching so far that they 
never end, the trader’s wife is famed for her 
fruit cakes! She awaits her guests in her best 
dress of stiff autumn-brown silk, that can “stand 
alone,” with antique lace at the neck and wrists, 
and a small brooch of Scotch pebbles. 

The little girl hears many sleigh bells; 
they jingle from all directions. Who will come 
first? 

It is her almost dearest friend, the old canoe- 
man who made her incredibly gorgeous snow- 
shoes. He hobbles through the gate on his 
crutches, which are iron-spiked for icy going. A 





Fur Country 
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son walks on each side of him, a step behind. 
The Indian wife of the elder son walks behind 
her husband, with their daughter. 

“Bo’ jour! Bon an, p’tite Mamsele!” 

“Vay Twan,” she shrieks joyously. “Happy 
New Year, Vay Twan!” That is what his name 
sounds like when the Canuck trappers call him 
“the old Antoine” in their own tongue. Vay 
Twan is a person of great reputation. He was 
once the boldest and most skillful steersman on 
the river. Yes, he was already a great man when 
the trader was unknown, a mere lad in his ’teens, 
possessed of nothing but a rifle and a pinto pony 
all bone and evil. Now, every day the old man’s 
rheumatic limbs, helped by crutches, slowly 
carry him the mile and a half from his cabin to 
the store. In winter he spends the day inside 
among the bales of pungent furs—how many 
bales he has steered to safety over twisting 
treacherous waters! He sits by the stove and 
tells the trader tales of his miraculous escapes, 
which were always partly due to the uncanny 
wisdom of the curly, black mongrel—old, now, 
and nearly blind—lying at his feet. A forty- 
year-old dog? His son, Jeun’ ’Toine, who fetches 
the midday meal for both, explains in a respect- 
ful whisper that it was not this dog, Monsieur, 
but “an ancestor.” As soon as the thermome- 
ter rises above freezing, Vay Twan takes to the 
bench outside, and looks all day long at the 


It is cold, but who cares? The 
crystal air is dry and still 


river, which was his life. 
“Happy New Year, Van 
Twan!” The Indian woman 
bears gifts in a basket. She 
smiles, beckons, discloses 
thin strips of sun-jellied sas- 
katoons and thicker strips of 
smoked red salmon. She 
gives the little girl a small 

bit of the jelly. It was 
sunned on the roof while her 
salmon were smoking there. 

The taste of salmon and 
smoke mixes with its sweet. 
Ambrosia from the Red 
Gods’ table! It is a gift, it 
There is good food indoors, but 
The child chews romance, 


is different. 
nothing like this! 
wonder, and heeds not that it is fishy. 

More bells! Who comes now? Mr. Wing Wee 
in purple satin coat lined with marten skins. A 
purple satin button surmounts his cap, where 


the sky-blue tassel falls from hers. Mr. Wing 
Wee is a very rich merchant; and he is over- 
lord, with tribute, of all the Chinese in the Cari- 
boo. He rides on a big sled drawn by two wolf- 
clad servants. Another runs ahead, shaking a 
strap of bells. Wing Wee, too, has brought gifts; 
a jar of preserved ginger, a wicker-covered tea- 
pot, and—for her—a packet of exquisitely lovely 
little red firecrackers! He lights the punk be- 
fore he goes indoors. Hiss, flash, crack! Flakes 
of lovely paper, like vermilion feathers, lie on 
the white steps of her doll’s house. There is 
magic in the garden today! 

Bells!’ Bells! Trappers, ranchers, miners, 
Indians, whites, lone folk, families, pass into the 
house, and she goes with them. The tiered 
cakes fall to wreckage. A dozen languages and 
dialects clash joyfully. “Skaal!” cries a Norse- 
man. Hollander, South American, Scot, Canuck, 
English, German answer, each in his own kind. 
A man from a far place that has a fascinating 
name—Great Smoky Mountain—begins to sing 
a song: 


“We are tenting tonight on the old camp ground. 
Give us a song to cheer!” 


(Oh! deep blue jellied strips and bright red sal- 
mon, drying all the way up to the sky, together, 
on a great smoky mountain!) Presently they 
are all singing it with him. Perhaps Mr. Wing 
Wee and the Indians are not singing “it,” but 
they make happy noises. 
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Even very, very old Chief Tsel’-is-tah croons 
from his deep chair by the fire. He has made a 
many-days’ journey by dog sled to be here. He 
is the trader’s father 
— one of them: 
there is another 
father, a white one, 
far away, who con- 
trives, somehow, to 
be the child’s real 
grandfather, though 
she has never seen 
him! She loves 
Tsel’ - is - tah. He 
adopted the trader 
long ago, when he 
wasn’t the trader, 
only a boy of fif- 
teen plunging into 
the North by him- 
self. The guests go 
at last with bells, through the snapping cold 
and the crunching snow. Wrapped in furs, the 
trader, his wife, the little girl and the old chief 
stand on the porch crying more goodwill after 
them. 

The sky shakes and burns. The little girl 
knows what causes the Northern Lights. The 
Red Deer is striking the forest with his antlers. 
He is the spiritual Maker and Keeper of Fire. 
She has heard another explanation. Cree In- 
dians say the lights flash when the souls of dead 





The small girl tracks about among her glearting snowmen 
and snow bears 


warriors dance. Her broad mind accepts both 
deductions impartially; since both Indians and 
deer are in her own forests. Because she is a 
very religious little 
girl, it makes her 
doubly happy to 
think how happy 
God must be this 
very “Happy-New- 
Year’s” night—with 
the great Red Deer 
running among His 
starry pines, and 
noble braves danc- 
ing on all the hunt- 
ing trails of Heaven. 

“Hush,” says the 
trader presently; 
and his wife and 
the little girl be- 
come silent. Tsel’- 
is-tah is praying the old prayer of the Lillooet 
tribe with which he greets all light—the rising 
sun, the moon and stars, the aurora—so that his 
heart may always reflect the divine Light of 
Lights. 





“Supreme One! Mighty Spirit! Ruler of my life 
Thou sheddest Thy beam of love on me! 

Every look of mine shall be a look of Thine, 

For I must wear Thy face: 

Every word shall be a word of Thine, 

For I can speak no words but Thine.” 


His Indian sons bring the sled and dogs. 


Esther’s New Game 


RITA FRAME DEWEY 


STHER was playing the new game of 
Growing and Gaining. In Esther’s school 
they played for points. That is, a player 

won so many points for improvement in eyes, or 
ears, or teeth, or general development, and then 
the results were averaged. Esther’s score was 
good except for her teeth. She had bad teeth, 
and when the dental examiner looked hard at 
her and said something about too much candy 
and seemed to think she was responsible for 
their bad condition, Esther winced a little but 
began to think a lot. She was ashamed of her 
teeth. But she didn’t know quite what to do 
about them. 

Then she read in a book something about nu- 
trition. It said that a queen bee is hatched 
from the same sort of egg as the worker bee, 
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and that the difference—in size, shape, func- 
tion and a whole set of instinets—is wholly due 
to feeding, and that any beekeeper can make 
the change. The article went on to say that this 
was in a way an analogy for us because while all 
of us might not be beekeepers we certainly are 
all teethkeepers, and that we actually build our 
teeth—bad ones or good ones—by what we eat. 
Now here was an idea for Esther. She would 
not be building exactly, however; she would be 
remodeling, because the process of tooth build- 
ing actually went away back to the time before 
she was born, 

So Esther ate a carrot and was hopeful—and 
another carrot and was still hopeful, just like 
the little girl who ate crusts to make her hair 
curl. But the dentist only laughed and said 


that was not enough to do. She went home and 
ate tomatoes and cauliflower and onions, prunes 
and figs and blackberries and strawberries. Why 
did she pick those things? Because they contain 
a great deal of calcium, and she had found out 
that calcium is one of the building materials for 
teeth. 

After Esther had added milk and cheese and 
dried beans to her diet list, she thought some- 
thing surely ought to happen. Every night (and 
other times) she brushed her teeth carefully, 
up and down, up and down. And still they were 
the same old teeth. When her class had dental 
inspection, the dentist still looked glum. “You 
haven’t done enough,” he said, and turned to the 
next in line. It was downright disappointing. 
What could be wrong? Well, she found out that 
besides calcium, in order to build good teeth—or 





She added 
milk and dried-bean soup to her diet 


Esther wanted to do the right thing. 


remodel them—phosphorus is necessary. So that 
was the trouble. 

Esther was eager. She wanted to do the right 
thing. She ate all the asparagus that was ever 
on her plate, and spinach and celery and beef. 
And she ate oatmeal for breakfast many, many 
days, and codfish for lunch on fish days, and she 
drank a full quart of milk each day and took 
cheese on crackers. Surely, thought she, enough 
phosphorus must be supplied for building mate- 
rial after all that—for all those foods mentioned 
contained phosphorus. 

The dentist was a little bit more enthusiastic 
the next time, but he was still far from satisfied. 
What on earth was the trouble now? Well, you 
see that it is not enough to put the lumber and 


the bricks on the doorstep of the house to be 
repaired. Workmen are necessary to use these 
materials correctly. Fact of the matter was that 
Esther had put the building materials on her 
teeth’s doorstep, so to speak, but had not en- 
gaged any workmen to come and do the job of 
combining the materials. The calcium and 
phosphorus she had supplied must be made into 
calcium phosphate, which is the chief thing 
bones and teeth are made of. 

It was Vitamin D she needed. That was the 
name of the workman. Now where in the world 
was Esther to find this Vitamin D? Strange 
as it may seem, he was not a bit difficult to lo- 
cate. Esther found him in a great dish of eggs 
and in liver and in cod-liver oil, and best of all 
she found him in sunshine in the open air. She 
also learned that she could buy him in bottles 
under an elaborate name. 

Vitamin D was not a bit lazy. He went right 
to work and it was not long before he had used 
up the supply of calcium and phosphorus and 
kept calling up to Esther to keep busy and keep 
up her supply of materials. Together they built 
and repaired, and it was not long—or it did not 
seem long—before the dentist beamed on Esther 
and up shot her average in teeth improvement. 
This Growing and Gaining game was certainly 
fun. 

Esther typed little slip of paper and pasted 
it onto the mirror in her room in order to keep 
in mind the things that went to keep teeth in 
good condition. This was what was on the 
paper: 

1. Supply plenty of calcium found in the fol- 
lowing: 


milk and cheese tomatoes 
dried beans blackberries 
carrots strawberries 
onions figs 
cauliflower prunes 


2. Supply plenty of phosphorus found in the 
following: 


milk and cheese celery 
codfish egg yolk 
lean beef spinach 
whole cereals cauliflower 
oatmeal asparagus 


3. Supply Vitamin D found in the following: 
sunshine in the open air egg yolk 


cod-liver oil liver 


4. Brush the teeth regularly and carefully. 
5. Eat sparingly of candy, especially between 
meals, 
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Rain, rain, rain 
Wet to the skin. 
Snow, snow, snow, 
Aud ice that is thin. 
Food, food, food, 
There is none to be found. 
Bambi suffers hunger, 
Though be digs in the ground. 
Poor deer! 


—Tuirp Grape, Lakewoop, Oun10 


BECOME ASSISTANT EDITORS OF THE 
“NEWS” 


AST September we started a new department 
in the News, the Something to Read page. 
How do you like it? Do you want us to keep on 
having it? And would you like to send us re- 
views of your own to use on that page? The 
review of “Vanya of the Streets” was sent us by 
a sixth-grade boy in a school near Washington, 
who wrote it because he had enjoyed so much 
reading about the adventures of the homeless 
Russian boy that he wanted to tell others about 
the book. We did not change or add a word to 
his review, and we think it is a good one, one 
that will make others want to read this story. 
We wish you would tell us about books you 
have read and liked. They need not be new 
books, but be sure they are worth recommending 
to fellow members of the Junior Red Cross. We 
should like to have reviews from Juniors every 
month. Send yours along. 
And we’d like to know, too, just what stories 
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or articles you have liked best in the issues of 
the magazine so far this year. And which ones 
you have liked least. Letters telling us such 
things are a great help to us in planning the 
magazine. We look forward to hearing from 
you. Address your letters and book reviews to 
The Editor of the Junior Red Cross News, Na- 
tional Headquarters, The American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


FALL SNOW FLAKES, FALL 
V. Pludons 


ALL, snowflakes, fall 
Like blossoms down 
And gently slide 
Into my eyes and face. 
What a delight 
To be in this snowy space 
Where in the crisp air 
The heart feels cool! 
Fall snowflakes, fall 
Like blossoms down 
And in a slow dance 
Glide into my face. 
—Latvian Junior Red Cross Magazine 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


ANUEL lives in the ancient town of Oaxaca 
in Mexico. But though Oaxaca is full of 
proud and handsome churches and houses built 
by the Spaniards, the surrounding country yields 
ruins of civilizations much older than that pe- 
riod. Five miles to the south, the city of Mitla 
is being unearthed, and every year we learn a 
little more about it. Here is a complete temple. 
a palace, and, on a height commanding the val- 
ley, a fort. Beneath the palace are many tombs 
cut in the rock, all in the form of the cross. The 
decorations on the temple walls are not the usual 
grotesque men and animals found in other parts 
of Mexico, but geometrical patterns. 

Besides good pottery, the people of Mitla had 
bronze tools, and stone mortars show us that 
they ground cereals. From their many spindle 
whorls and beads we know that the women spun 
thread for weaving and wore necklaces of tur- 
quoise, shell and jade. From Oaxaca to Mitla we 
pass through a fertile farming valley where 
many a boy is winnowing beans as Manuel does 
in the picture. 

There are men plowing with wooden plows; 
solid-wheeled carts creak along the road drawn 
by oxen; and donkeys tread the threshing floor, 
beating out the grain or beans with their tiny 
hoofs. But with Mexico’s rural-school program 
now in full swing, we must hurry to Mitla if we 
are to find these old-time methods still in vogue. 
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The White Bull 


FLORENCE M. GILLETT 


HERE was once a Phoenician princess 
named Europa so renowned for her beauty 
that even Jupiter, the king. of all the 
gods, heard of her and wished to marry 
her. He did not care to approach her in all 
his splendor, so he changed himself into a 
snow-white bull and joined her father’s herd. 

One day Europa and 
her friends were playing 
by the seashore when 
they saw this handsome 
animal coming toward 
them. At first they were 
afraid, but the bull ap- 
peared to be so gentle 
that Europa finally pet- 
ted him and placed her 
garland of flowers around 
his neck. Then she grew 
bolder and climbed up 
on his back. That was 
just what Jupiter want- 
ed. He dashed into the 
sea and swam with the 
frightened maiden to 
Crete, where he revealed 
his disguise and claimed 
her for his bride. 

The continent of Eu- 
rope was named for her. 
And ancient people believed that the constella- 
tion of Taurus, the Bull, was placed in the sky 
by Jupiter in memory of his famous kidnapping. 

Aldebaran, the brightest star of Taurus, rises 
in the east in October evenings. But the whole 
constellation can be most easily found during 
clear January nights if you face south at eight 
or nine o’clock and look fairly high. Later at 
night it will have moved westward. 

In the old star drawings Aldebaran was one 
eye of the Bull, and the two outermost stars to 
the east, including Nath, were the tips of his 
horns. Only the front half of the Bull was pic- 
tured. His hindquarters were evidently sup- 
posed to be submerged in the sea. 

Aldebaran is one of the three red first magni- 
tude stars in the sky and it is said to be speed- 
ing from us at the rate of thirty miles a second. 
It is already so far away that its light travels at 
least thirty years before it comes within our eye- 
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The boy points to the 
Pleiades on his star map. 
The maps at the right 
show Taurus in January 


sight. We should 
be grateful for this 
distance when we 
consider that Alde- 
baran is_ probably 
160 times brighter 
than our own sun. 

Taurus is the 
only constellation containing two 
star clusters which we can see with- 
out the aid of a telescope. One is 
in the face of the Bull—a V-shaped 
cluster called the Hyades, which 
includes Aldebaran. 

According to an old myth, the 
Hyades were the sisters of a brave 
young hunter, Hyas, who perished 
in the chase. They could not be consoled for the 
loss of their brother. So Zeus took pity on the 
weeping maidens and changed them into stars. 
They had earned so moist a reputation that they 
were called the Rainers, and their appearance in 
the autumn was a sign of approaching rain to 
the ancient Greeks. 

The other star cluster is in the Bull’s shoulder, 
and is called the Pleiades, from a word meaning 
“sail.” Their bright appearance in the spring 
heralded the May-to-November navigation of 
the Mediterranean. They were of particular in- 
terest to sailors and farmers of long ago, because 
their rising in the dawn meant that summer was 
near, and their rising at sunset meant that sum- 
mer was over. 

The Pleiades were beautiful nymphs. One day 
they were dancing in the meadow and playing 
with a ball. Orion happened to pass that way 
while hunting and he stopped to watch them at 
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their frolic. The ball went wild and fell at his 
feet. He picked it up and threw it back to them. 
Startled at the sight of a strange man, the 
nymphs fled. Orion pursued them, meaning no 


harm. He only wished to 
keep the lovely young 
women within his vision. 
But they raced on, 
praying to the gods for 
help. So Jupiter turned 
them into doves, and later 
placed them in the sky. 
They shone very bright- 
ly until Electra hid her- 
self that she might not 
look upon the ruin of 
Troy, the city which her 
son had founded. And her 
sisters were so affected by 
the sight that they have 


They also made the Zodiac 
in gingerbread 





Connecticut 





easily found. 


been pale with sympathy ever since that time. 
On a clear night you can see six of the star sis- 
ters with your naked eye, but the seventh is not 


You can see many more with a 





The twelve signs of the Zodiac made by 
students in Edgewood School, Greenwich, 





telescope, and several hun- 
dred have been photo- 
graphed. They seem to be 
caught in a_ cloud-like 
substance astronomers 
eall it a nebula. Their 
light takes a hundred 
years or more to reach us, 
and they are all rapidly 
receding from us. I like 
what someone has said: 
“They are moving as if 
the net which enfolds 
them were being drawn 
by an invisible hand into 
the fold of infinity.” 





The Gemini were designed 
by a twin 


New Wings for the Swallow 


IFTEEN thousand 
swallows flew across 
the Styrian Alps this 

last Autumn, not on their 
own wings but in airplanes. 
Another thirty-five thou- 
sand made the trip by train. 

It happened this year 
that an early, very severe 
cold snap caught the birds 
before they had _ started 
their usual migration to the 
south. Following their in- 
stinct, they started at once 
on their long journey. But 
to get to the warm Medi- 
terranean they had to cross 
the high and cold Styrian 
Alps. And the weather 
was getting colder all the 
time. They could not make 
it. Thousands and thou- 
sands of them fell along the 
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Unloading the swallows from the 
plane 





ACME 


route, numbed with cold 
and exhaustion. Then the 
Viennese Society for the 
Protection of Birds took 
pity on them. They picked 
them up, warmed them and 
fed them, and then under- 
took to help them on their 
way. The first few groups 
they sent over the moun- 
tain barrier in airplanes; 
but soon the cold and storm 
that had overwhelmed the 
birds became too severe for 
airplanes also, and the rest 
were sent on by train. The 
Austrian consul at Venice 
gave them official welcome. 

Bird lovers in Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
southern Germany also sent 
many of the half-frozen 
birds across the mountains. 





The intermediate building, Santo Domingo elementary school, Ilocos Sur, drawn by one of 
the students 


OING to a certain Settle- 

ment Farm School on the 

high Bukidnon plateau in 
Mindanao would seem to American boys and 
girls like going to a picnic. Tall grasses wave 
over the plateau, which is cut across by deep 
canyons filled with tropical forests. It is a fasci- 
nating land where the people live a free, outdoor 
life. The Filipino children there think it is just 
as natural to prepare a meal over a campfire 
during school hours as it is to study from their 
books. 

Starting school at 6 o’clock in the morning 
would seem queer in the United States. But 
if American schools were held in the gardens and 
fields, under a tropical sun, American children 
would be as glad to begin early as are the boys 
end girls of this school. If they begin at six, les- 
sons in farming and gardening will be finished 


before the sun rises high in the sky. At 9:30 
the Filipono boys and girls go home. In the 


afternoon they come again for their regular les- 


sons. Not all Philippine schools are so early, of 
course. But most of them begin at 7:30 or 


eight, instead of nine. 

Afternoon classes at this Settlement Farm 
School are much like those in any school in 
America. But let us see what happens when 
seventy-five erect, brown-skinned boys and girls 
gather at six o’clock under the open shed where 
meals are cooked and served. Like the school- 
house, the shed is made of bamboo and nipa, a 
palm leaf that is used to thatch roofs. But the 
shed has a dirt floor rather than one of hard- 
wood. Tables and benches are of bamboo. 

After the salute to the flag, the boys all shoul- 
der their hoes and spades and rakes and go off 


JOSEPHINE NELSON 


to the fields. They are planting 
or tending corn, rice and camotes, 
the native sweet potatoes. On the 
school farm there are bananas, pineapples and 
oranges. But there are also a great many things 
that most American children have never seen. 
The food part of the gabe—similar to the orna- 
mental plant commonly called elephant’s ear in 
America—grows under the ground. Cassava is a 
root plant grown in the school garden. The ubi, 
or yam, is like a sweet potato. The papaya is 
like a melon and is now grown in Florida to some 
extent. 

While the boys are at work the girls are pre- 
paring a meal for they know the boys will be 
very hungry when they come in. A small fire, 
like a camp fire, is built near one end of the open 
building. Over it are four pots. One is filled 
with peanuts. Children of Bukidnon are not fa- 
miliar with salted peanuts in paper bags, but 
they do like them boiled for breakfast. Corn, 
still in the husks, is cooking in another pot. A 
third has in it a mixture of green string beans 
and camotes. 

When the peanuts, sweet potatoes, corn and 
beans are all bubbling away merrily, the girls 
set the bamboo tables. Regular camp tables 
they are, with few dishes and banana leaves for 
tablecloths. Peanuts and beans are dipped out 
into deep plates. An ear of corn in the husks 
and a sweet potato with its jacket on are placed 
beside each plate. One of the girls pounds on a 
bamboo tube, and children come running from 
every direction. 

But hands must be washed before they can 
peel potatoes and pull the husks off the steaming 
corn. Of course there are no hot and cold water 
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faucets in that bamboo schoolhouse out under 
the tropical blue skies. A long bamboo tube 
has been made into a trough, and set on crotches 
of crossed bamboo sticks. Along the lower side 
of the trough a number of tiny holes are bored 
and then plugged up. 

Filling the trough with water is a real task. 
The spring is in the depths of the canyon, a 
whole kilometer distant. The way is so steep 
that more than one hundred steps have been 
chiseled out of the rock in the canyon wall at 
one place. There isn’t a single water pail about 
the school. But the bamboo out of which the 
schoolhouse, the furniture and the water trough 
are made a water carrier as well. A 
fat bamboo stick six feet long is hol- 
lowed out. The space inside is about 
five inches in diameter. Both ends 
are closed and made watertight and 
a smaller opening is cut near one 
end. From another piece of wood, a 
big stopper is made for this opening. 
So as one of the older boys scrambles 
up the side of the canyon with this 
long, thin earrier over his shoulder 
or under his arm the water cannot 
spill. The children pull the plugs 
out of the bottom of the trough, 
wash their hands in the water that 
trickles through the openings, and 
put in the plugs again when they 
have finished. 

They are through in a jiffy and 
soon they are sitting at the banana- 
leaf-covered table, eating sweet po- 
tatoes and peanuts with the sturdy 
appetites of the busy farmers they 
are. 

The Philippine Islanders are real- 


ly remarkably clean. They may not = fe te Boentl- 


: national cos- ~ de 
all know about the disease germs tume of the Pbilip- school buildings are kept exceed- 
that can get on hands as children es ingly clean. No matter how simple 


and grownups go about their daily 

work and play. They may not know 

that these germs can cause sickness if they enter 
the mouth. Many people have died in the Is- 
lands in the past years from sickness that could 
have been prevented by the clean handling of 
food and the use of pure drinking water. But 
the Filipinos, young and old, bathe frequently. 
If they do not have bathrooms—and very, very 
few of them have—they bathe in the rivers and 
lakes and, where possible, in the sea. No doubt 
they have learned by experience how much more 
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easily they endure the tropical heat if they keep 
their bodies clean. 

Practically all the people, including the school 
children, wear clean white clothing. The mothers 
usually do their washing in the streams as they 
find it easier to take the clothes to the water 
than to carry water to the houses. A few homes 
have washtubs and clothes lines. Most of the 
wash, however, is spread out on the grass to dry. 
But no matter how the washing is done, children 
are always sent to school in spick and span 
clothes. 

In sections of the Islands less remote than the 
province of Bukidnon, the school children often 

have soap and enamel basins like 

those used in America. At some 

schools a tank is arranged to catch 
It has a faucet near the 
bottom, with a bucket to catch the 
waste water. A soap container is 
nailed to a tree and the basin is set 
on a bamboo bench under it. In 
one school on the island of Ilo-Ilo 
the children bring hand woven 
towels from home in baskets like 
little flat envelopes. Not only have 
they woven their baskets, but their 
towels are embroidered in red with 
their own hands. 

In another province, lunch 
baskets are made by the children 
with a special outside pocket to 
carry towels. Filipino children learn 
to weave baskets while they are very 
young. It is not an uncommon sight 
to see a child walking down the road, 
weaving as he walks with fingers so 
well trained that he scarcely looks 
at the work. 


Everywhere about the Islands the 


the building, if there is a board floor 

at all it is always highly polished. 
The city schools have janitors, but in the smaller 
places the children work in squads and clean the 
building themselves. Water, brush, broom and 
the half of a cocoanut shell are their tools. The 
final polish they get with the cocoanuts, held 
under bare brown feet. Back and forth they 
skate on the oily shells until the wide hardwood 
boards are shining. There is a great deal of 
rivalry among them, each squad trying to outdo 
the others. 


Something to Read 


VANYA OF THE STREETS 


Ruth Epperson Kennell: Harper 
(Ages 10 to 14) 


THINK “Vanya of the Streets” is a wonder- 

ful book for a boy or girl. It has a descrip- 

tion of the streets of Russia that can’t be 
equaled. It tells of an orphan boy in a peasant 
village who is left without parents after the great 
famine in Russia. He travels to Moscow on a 
train and makes friends with two little bespri- 
zornie. He is adopted by a professional beggar. 
He is finally put in a house of correction. After- 
wards he escapes and has many adventures. He 
joins some Americans in the fight against 
sarancha, or locusts. He is made a member of 
the Pioneers, an organization like our Boy 
Scouts. He goes to a school and learns to be a 
mechanic and also visits his peasant home. 
Finally he gets his wish and sings in the opera 
house. When he had to think of a song himself 
he seemed to remember when he had been here 
for his first time and he sang the song of the 
beggar boy. 

—DeWirr Smiru, Jr., Ace 11, Beruespa, MaryLanp 


SAMMY AND SILVERBAND 


Janet Miller: Houghton Mifflin Company 
(Ages 8 to 11) 


MAGINE going out of your African bungalow 
one fine evening and finding that a friend has 
given you a present of an elephant! That was 
what happened to eight-year-old Sammy Mon- 
terey. He already had three monkeys, an owl 
and a mongoose as pets, and later he found a 
baby giraffe and a blinded trumpeter crane, and 
he loved them all; but Silverband the elephant 
was the nicest. 

He was called “Silverband” because of the 
band of silver that the nurse at the mission 
fastened over the filling she put in one of his 
big tusks. Have you ever tried to chloroform an 
elephant or fill his teeth? Neither had the 
nurse, but she did it just the same. And she 
saved Silverband’s life thereby for the huge de- 
cayed hole was making him very sick indeed. 

Sammy was the son of the Belgian commis- 
sioner. His mother was dead, and there were 
very few white people that he ever saw, but he 
and his father were best friends. Then his pets 
were good playmates, and the black boys taught 
him everything about the animals of the jungle. 





Vanya meets an American engineer 


Sammy knew a great deal about the natives, 
too, and spoke their language as well as he did 
his own. He went on the safari into the interior 
villages when his father was sent for to kill a 
man-eating lion. 

It is a very interesting story. Africa is a fasci- 
nating country to visit by the book route. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Gertrude Hartman: The Macmillan Company 
(Ages 10 to 14) 

\) 7 HEN man first opened his eyes on this 
earth, he was a weak, helpless creature that 
must flee from the great hungry beasts. But he 
had two possessions that enabled him at last to 
overcome his enemies—a keen brain and a skill- 
ful hand. And these two between them taught 
him everything he has accomplished. With their 
aid he tamed fire, he learned to build houses, to 
train animals, to weave cloth, to make tools, to 
cultivate the soil, to build boats, to use metals; 
and at last laid the foundation of civilization. 
The story of how man came to be what he is, 
is the story of this book. It is history with a 
difference. It does not tell what kings ruled our 
ancestors nor what wars they fought. Rather, 
it tells how the people lived and what they 
thought at different periods. It deals with the 
growth of knowledge and the arts. In the end 
it reminds us of all the great inventions which 
make possible the comforts of our life, and tells 

us a little of the inventors and their processes. 
It is amazing that Miss Hartman could put all 
this into one volume, but she has, most suc- 
cessfully. Of course it can only be an outline, 
but she has suggested a long list of additional 
books that will tell you more if you wish to know 
more. There are a great many fascinating pic- 


tures, also. —Juia Caste Wricut 
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These Colombian Juniors own their own cou 


HE work of Juniors all over the world 

within the past few years has saved tens 

of thousands of children from hunger and 
all the diseases that follow when strength has 
been sapped by the lack of proper food. A re- 
cord of this splendid achievement in every coun- 
try from Norway to Siam has not been made 
by the League of Red Cross Societies. It is a 
booklet of which every Junior may be proud. 

Sometimes this nutrition work has been neces- 
sary because of disaster, such as the earthquakes 
in Greece and Jugoslavia in 1928 and our own 
drought of last year; sometimes it has been 
undertaken in districts where some of the chil- 
dren at school come from very poor families and 
many of them are frail; sometimes it has been 
organized merely to provide the comfort of some- 
thing hot at noon to add to the eold lunches 
brought by students who have come several 
miles to rural schools. Today many school can- 
teens are being organized to help care for stu- 
dents whose parents are out of work. 

The best part of it is that the Juniors have 
been doing their work so intelligently. From 
th:ir Red Cross work they know that it is not 
enough merely to fill the stomach with any sort 
of food; one must give the fruits and vegetables, 
the milk and other elements necessary to health, 
if the work is to do real good. 

For several years past more than five hundred 
children in Sidney, Australia, have received a 
free drink of milk daily from the Junior Red 
Cross, and the Australian Juniors who have con- 
tributed to the J. R. C. milk depot in the poor 
district of Surry Hills have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the children who attend regularly 
show a remarkable improvement in health. In 
Hungary the Juniors have a regular Milk Cam- 
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paign which is supported by the min- 
istry of social welfare and the city 
government of Budapest. Juniors of 
an elementary school in Debraczin as 
their part of this work bought a cow 
and ealf with the proceeds of two 
concerts which they gave. A neigh- 
boring farmer feeds and cares for the 
the cow and takes part of the milk for 
his pains; the rest is carried to the 
school by the Juniors every day and 
served to the thinnest pupils. 

The Junior Red Cross in the Philippines, with 
the help of a dairy company, distributed a half 
a liter of milk a day free to each underweight 
pupil of the School of Commerce for three 
months, on the understanding that on Saturdays 
and Sundays the pupils would drink extra milk 
at home. Ninety-eight of the 112 who were 
taking the milk showed an increase in weight 
at the end of the period. 

Czechoslovakian Juniors have done a remark- 
able piece of work in helping to feed needy 
schoolmates from their school gardens, and by 
distribution of milk and hot meals cooked at 
school. The Juniors from Olesnice write: 

“We live in a poor mountain district which 
has this year been especially hard hit by un- 
employment among the working people. Half 
the workers in the local mill were discharged. 
This unfortunate occurrence had its effect on the 
school children. Many came to school without 
breakfast and most of the children who came a 
long distance had only a slice of dry bread or 
cold potatoes for dinner. Some even remained 
in school after the dinner hour so that they 
could at least be warm, for there were no fires 
at home. 

“The sight of the children’s misery impelled 
us to set about feeding them although we had 
no kitchen, no stove, no crockery, no money and 
no food. In the Red Cross, however, we had 
been taught to work and so we put our hands 
to the task and in the name of the Junior Red 
Cross issued an appeal to the public. This ap- 
peal was published in the local newspaper and 
read from the pulpit in the two churches. Then 
the Juniors made a collection here and in the 
surrounding villages. 

“We purchased on credit a tile stove and the 
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Juniors helped to pull it down and 
transfer it to the school as well as to pre- 
pare the necessary clay and mortar to 
rebuild it. From the local authorities 
and other people we borrowed crockery 
and utensils. 

“We gave daily dinners to 144 poor 
children. The Juniors them- 
selves bought the things, weighed the 
provisions, kept account books, calcu- 
lated the cost of each day’s meal, 
planned the meals and thus learned 
practical economy in housekeeping and to know 
the best and most wholesome foods to use.” 

In Jugoslavia a continued shortage of crops 
has brought distress in certain regions. There 
the Junior Red Cross established canteens for 
undernourished children. Here are reports from 
a few of these schools: 

“The school canteen of Vrtishte began its work 
on the sixteenth of January, 1931. Twenty-one 
pupils are fed in the canteen. They are living 
in the village of Chamurje which is seven kilo- 
meters away from the school, and remain at 
school during the whole day. They receive only 
lunch because our means are very modest and 
we cannot give breakfast and lunch.” 

In the Junior Red Cross canteen at Mosko, 
the girls work in the kitchen and the boys serve 
the meals and do the cleaning up. The work 
is carried out with good will and the canteen 
is proving itself a very important institution. 

Canteens are often helped out through the 
method of “sister schools’ by which Junior 
groups in more prosperous regions adopt schools 
in poor districts. Juniors from Palavec write: 

“Please send us the address of a school which 
needs our help. We have collected a certain 
quantity of food and would like to send it to 
our needy friends.” 

Latvian Juniors prepare hot breakfasts and 
sometimes even suppers as well as lunches for 
pupils who come from such a distance that they 
have to spend the night at the school. One group 
took care of an orchard, which supplied fruit for 
their breakfasts. 

For several years the J. R. C. of Alexandro- 
polis, Greece, have been running a school canteen 
which feeds 120 poor students daily. Some of 
the food for this project comes from their Junior 





German Juniors growing their own food 


garden, their bee-hive and their chickens. Gar- 
dening is also very popular in Hungary, Ger- 
many, Siam and other countries. In Poland they 
have been gardening since 1925, and report: 
“In the last severe years it has been hard to find 
the right sort of nourishing food for the children, 
but since the Juniors began their gardening, 
many have been supplied with fresh, leafy greens 
which will help them to grow stronger.” 

Probably the largest of the school lunch pro- 
jects was carried on in Porto Rico following 
the great hurricane of 1928. 

Through the National Children’s Fund the 
Junior Red Cross of the United States was privil- 
eged to provide school lunches that whole year 
for all victims of the disaster. Since then Porto 
Rican Juniors have carried on these lunches as 
needed, with a little help from the Fund. 

In our own country, too, Juniors in some 
schools have served milk and hot lunches to their 
classmates. For several years Ryal Side School 
of Beverly, Massachusetts, has been successful 
in raising funds to buy milk for those members 
of the school who were underweight and whose 
parents were unable to pay the full price for 
milk. In Annapolis, Indiana, a canteen to serve 
hot lunches in the schools was carried on by the 
Junior Red Cross and the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation working together. The Junior Red Cross 
of Newark, New Jersey, provided hot lunches 
for 306 pupils in ten schools for about five 
months last year, as a part of their contribution 
to the relief of the unemployed. Milk was also 
given to underweight children in all schools of 
that city at a total cost of more than twenty- 
five hundred dollars. These are only a few of 
the schools that have carried on this work. This 
winter, doubtless, others will find it advisable. 
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A Manila album brought this 
sketch of a Philippine scene 


N PROPORTION 

to the size of the 

population, the 
Philippine Islands 
have more Junior Red 
Cross members than 
the continental United 
States. Except for 
Japan, the Islands 
have the biggest en- 
rollment of any part 
of the Orient. There 
are now 1,142,000 Fil- 
ipino members. They 
are not just “paper 
members,’’ either. 
They are really doing 
a big job of service 
for their Islands, 
which they love so 
deeply. Nine out of 
ten of them give en- 
thusiastically from earnings or sacrifice every 
year to their Service Fund. Most of this money 
is used to pay a well-trained body of dentists 
who go about the Islands looking after the school 
children’s teeth. It also pays for the dentists’ 
equipment and supplies. Some of the money 
collected pays for Red Cross nurses who visit 
the schools. When you realize that this has 
been going on for ten years, you will see what 
a lot has been done by your fellow Juniors 
away off in the Pacific for the health of their 
own communities. 

The Filipino Juniors are also good correspond- 
ents and have sent many albums to schools in 
the United States. A letter in an album from 
the High School at Bangued on the island of 
Luzon says: 

Here in the Philippines we have many kinds 
of people and many dialects. But we have 
schools in which we learn the English language, 
so that we can now understand one another. 
There are two races in the Philippine Islands, 
brown and black. The negritos, who belong to 
the black race, were the primitive people. They 
are found in the hills and mountains of several 
of the larger islands and on a few of the smaller 
ones. They have dark kinky hair, thick lips and 
flat noses. They are seldom much more than 
four feet in height. 

The Filipinos are a Malay people who were 
under the influence of Spanish civilization for 
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Letters from the 
Philippines 


The woven straw houses are 
ideally suited to the climate 


four centuries. They 
are mostly Catholics. 

At the center of our 
town of Bangued is 
the plaza surrounded 
by old walls built dur- 
ing the Spanish rule 
in the Islands. It is 
divided into eight 
parts by streets meet- 
ing at the center where 
is the kiosk or band 
stand. The houses 
here are of bamboo, 
wood, nipa and cogon 
grass. They are not 
so large as your houses 
and are not high, for 
storms frequently visit 
us. 
The first Filipino 

flag appeared in 1896. 
It was made by the Katipunan leaders who be- 
gan the revolution againse the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It was a red flag with three K’s in the 
middle. The three K’s were the initials and sign 
of the Kaipunan (association). This was the 
flag that the great Filipino patriot, Andres Boni- 
facio, used. In the next year the three K’s dis- 
appeared. Instead there was placed in the 
middle of the flag a sun with eight rays. Often 
one K was placed in the middle of the sun. Be- 
fore the end of the year 1897 a flag with two 
broad stripes and a triangle appeared. The upper 
stripe was red while the lower stripe was black 
and the triangle was blue. There was no sun. 
This was the flag that General del Pilar, the 
hero of Tila Pass, used. 

In 1898 the flag was made as it is now. The 
triangle was white, the upper stripe was blue 
and the lower one red. A burning sun was 
placed on the white triangle in the middle; then 
the three stars were added, one at each corner 
of the triangle. The white field means purity 
and peace; the blue stripe means true love of 
country; and the red stripe means bravery. The 
triangle means equality. The sun is the symbol 
of light that illumines our country and the three 
stars represent the grand division of the Philip- 
pines—Luzon, Visayas and Mindanao. Our flag 
is not the flag of any one province or of any one 
island. It is the flag of the Filipino people. 

I wish I could be in your country during 


Christmas so that I could share in the candies 
and toys which Santa Claus puts into your stock- 
ings. Here on the evening of the twenty-fourth 
of December at twelve o’clock we attend the 
service of the Catholic Mass. On Christmas Day 
all the people in Abra make candies, and many 
children go from house to house and say “A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all 
of you who live in this house.” Then the per- 
sons will give presents to the children and have 
them dance and sing. 

On December thirtieth the girls are busy sew- 
ing new dresses to wear on the New Year, be- 
cause we have a belief here in the Philippines 
that if you wear a new dress on January Ist, you 
will have lots of new dresses during the year. 

Letters from the Normal School in Malaybalay 
(pronounced Mal 4 ba li, with the accent on 
the last syllable) tell about farming up in Bukid- 
non Province, the scene of Miss Nelson’s story 
on another page: 

During the Spanish time the people of Bukid- 
non used the kaingin system of farming. They 
cleared up the forest and then planted rice. With 
long sharpened sticks the men made holes big 
enough for the grain while the women with their 
baskets full of rice put the grains in the holes. 
Now the Bukindnon people have better ways 
of farming. They are beginning to buy modern 
implements. 

When the dry season comes a farmer cuts the 
grass and burns off his field. Then he asks others 
to help him plow the lands. He prepares a 
feast for his helpers. Pangesi, a native drink, 
is always furnished. After the land has been 
plowed two or three times, it is harrowed care- 
fully. With the rainy season, the farmer again 
invites others to help him plant rice, and 
butchers pigs and kills chickens for their enter- 
tainment. 

When the rice begins to come up, the farmer 
erects little houses around and in the middle of 





The flags of the Philippines. 


the field. He puts up many scarecrows to drive 
the birds from the field, and two or three women 
stay for the whole day in the little huts to drive 
away the birds. When the rice is matured many 
people come to help harvest it, cutting off the 
heads with knives. The helpers while gather- 
ing are not allowed to talk or leave the field 
until the leader tells them to do so. They do 
this so that the palay may be plentiful. 

A boy in the same school tells about one of 
his pets: 

Monkeys are found in all parts of this pro- 
vince. They eat camotes, sugarcane and fruits. 
When I was a small boy I saw many of them 
climbing in our mango tree. I went out to 
drive them away. I threw stones at them. One 
of the biggest monkeys caught a stone and threw 
it back at me. I was hit on the head and hurt 
badly. My father shot four of them and caught 
a very small one. I put it in a big cage and 
gave it plenty to eat. After two. years it be- 
came very tame so that I could loosen it. My 
sister dried palay in the yard and let me watch 
it. Whenever I drove the chickens away the 
monkey would run after the chickens. After a 
few days I could let it watch the palay when 
my sister dried it in the yard. But this monkey 
was a very foolish animal. Whenever he entered 
the room he used to throw pillows and books 
out of the window. He used to break eggs, 
plates, glasses and pots. When my father knew 
this he shot my monkey. 

The mother monkey takes care of her young 
as the savage people take care of their babies. 
When the mother monkey goes out she gets a 
piece of vine and ties her young fast to her body 
so that the young one is hanging under her 
abdomen. When she rests she puts her young 


in her lap and it holds to her waist if not to the 
breast. The mother monkey carries her young 


and yet can jump from one branch to another 
about five feet away. 





The two in the lower right show the proper position for 


displaying the American and the Filipino flags 
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RAILLE books are so expensive to make 

that very few blind people can afford to 

have them for their very own. They take 
a great deal more paper than printed books, and 
it is a slow process to make them. And where- 
as ordinary books are 
printed in editions of 
several thousand, an 
edition of ten in Braille 
has always been consid- 
ered quite large. 

But now each of 
1,850 blind children is 
to have a short story in 
Braille just for himself, 
thanks to the Madison, 
New Jersey, Chapter of 
the Red Cross. Mrs. C. 
D. Watson, of Madison, 
who has invented a new 
method of printing 
Braille, wrote the Jun- 
ior Red Cross that she 
would print copies of 
short stories as individ- 
ual gifts to blind chil- 
dren. So National and 
Branch Headquarters 
wrote to institutions for 
the blind and to Juniors 
all over the country. Already 1,850 copies have 
been requested and are now being made. The 
senior chapter of the Madison Red Cross is pay- 
ing for the paper on which the stories are 
printed. Juniors who are providing the covers 
are making them as pretty and bright as pos- 
sible, for the blind children love to have their 
teachers who can see tell them about the bright 
colors, and some of them can even see enough 
themselves to get an idea of the colors. The 
stories will include “Millions of Cats” by Wanda 
Gag; “Black Face” by Thelma Ball; “Karvo, 
the Kangaroo,” “Liang and Lo,” and “Wallie the 
Walrus,” by Kurt Wiese; “Hansel, the Gander,” 
by Katherine Kuebler; “Polly Patchwork,” 
and “The Yellow Shop,” by Rachel Lyman 
Field; “Wee Willie Winkie,” by Kipling; “A 
Girl of the French Revolution,” by Cable; 
“The Country of the Dwarfs,” by Paul deChail- 
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the unemployed. 


Junior Work 





Juniors at Fort Smith, Sebastian County, 
Arkansas, canning fruit and vegetables for 


This county, 
quired some help in last year’s drought, is 
particularly glad to be able to help now 


ler. It will take a very long time to make so 
many books in Braille. 


= grade Juniors in Garfield School, Pasa- 
dena, California, gave a party with gifts re- 
ceived from the pupils 
of St. Svithun School, 
Stavanger, Norway. 

The two schools have 
been exchanging letters 
and gifts for some time. 
The last box from the 
Juniors of Stavanger 
contained a lot of in- 
teresting things made 
of decorated wood, 
thirty small Norwegian 
flags, and several cans 
of the fish that form 
one of Norway’s chief 
exports. There were 
twelve cans of sardines 
and three cans of an- 
chovy paste. 

As soon as the box 
was opened, the idea of 
a party was born. It 
was held in the school 
cafeteria. Tables were 
decorated with small 
American and Norwegian flags and all the gifts 
of the children of Stavanger. The place cards 
had maps of Norway on them. The sardines and 
anchovy paste were used for refreshments. 
There also were hard-boiled eggs, lettuce, pickles, 
sandwiches, salted popeorn and little cookies 
which were given by the Junior chairman. 


which re- 


BESIDES the hot lunches and free milk which 

they served to undernourished schoolmates 
(see page 115), the Junior Red Cross of Newark, 
New Jersey, did a large number of other things 
to help the unemployed. They gave 166 Thanks- 
giving dinners and eighty Easter baskets, besides 
3600 cans of vegetables and fruit at other times 
during the year. They sent several tons of coal 
to families that had no heat. They collected 
nearly three thousand new and repaired shoes 
and just under six thousand used garments, 


which they cleaned and put in good order, and 
gave to families in need. They were even able 
to get work for twenty-one men and twenty-four 
youths. Through the combined efforts of all the 
schools of the city, help was given to 548 
families. 


OUR children in need of glasses to keep up 

in school were supplied from the Junior Serv- 
ice Fund of Amesbury, Massachusetts. A tonsil 
clinic run by the school nurse found about a 
dozen children whose families couldn’t pay the 
full fee, so the Juniors looked after the matter 
for them. 

In the spring a clever health pageant was put 
on by the Junior High as part of their Annual 
Health Exhibit. (The pageant, by the way, was 
one published in the Junior News.) All who 
took part were awarded an A-1 health pin to 
show that they were living up to the idea of 
being “fit for service,” by having all their physi- 
cal defects corrected during the year. 


HE J. R. C. of A. H. Wilson School, New 

Orleans, Louisiana, correspond with the 
Shimomutobe School, Kyoto Prefecture, Japan. 
Recently they received this letter thanking them 
for a doll: 


Thank you very much for the cute American doll and 
your sweet letter. I am sure that you know where we 
live. On the map of Japan you will find Kyoto City in 
the middle of that long island country. Our school is 
situated to the south of Kyoto. 

Mary Jane (your gift) is 
having a happy time with 
her Japanese friend “Cherry 
Blossom” (a Japanese doll) 
in their doll-house. We made 
new winter dresses and 
stockings for Mary Jane, 
thinking she might feel more 
comfortable. 

On December fifth we had 
a welcome party for Mary 
Jane. She was surrounded 
by many pretty Japanese 
dolls. In her honor, we held 
our literary meeting that 
day, with a fine program 
such as singing the Red 
Cross Song and Children’s 
songs, story-telling, tableaus, 
and so on. She was very 
happy. Since then she has 
never been homesick. 

The third of March is 
Doll’s Festival. Again Mary 
Jane will be the center of 
our festival. In April, we 
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hear that you are so fond of “Lotus Blossom” (Japanese 
doll) whom we sent you. 
Please continue exchanges of school correspondence 
with us. 
A® part of the “Kindness to Animals Week” 
Juniors of the Garey School, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, held a pet show. They had 120 animals, 
including an opossum and an alligator. At the 
door there was a Red Cross box into which the 
visitors dropped their contributions. The 
Juniors made eighteen dollars, ten of which they 
immediately sent to the National Children’s 
Fund. 


ONE of the seventh grade Junior girls in the 
South Shelby, North Carolina, school, made 
a ten-minute speech at the Regional Conference 
which was held at Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Her subject was “Junior Red Cross Activities in 
the South Shelby School.” 


x a Christmas present, the German Junior 
Red Cross has sent a copy of the November 
number of Deutsche Jugend to each of the sev- 
enty-five American schools that are correspond- 
ing with schools in southern Germany. The mag- 
azine deals especially with the romantic southern 
part of the country, and has beautiful pictures. 
A translation of one of the articles will appear in 
the March number of the Junior Rep Cross 
NEws. 


INE unfortunate families were adopted by 

nine class rooms of Southwest School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, last 
year. These Juniors 
also gave a quantity of 
clothing for small chil- 
dren to the Visiting 
Nurse for distribution 
within the district, and 
outfitted several older 
children with clothing. 
In addition they col- 
lected a large quantity 
of clothes for the city’s 
social workers. 


IN grade eight-A of 

Union School, Utica, 
New York, Juniors 
learned how to do dif- 
ferent kinds of bandag- 
ing during the year. In 
the spring the school 
held a Red Cross Rally, 
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We are very happy to 


the whole school. 
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Pupils of the sixth grade, Troy Avenue School, Ventnor City, New Jersey, drew this picture of the acropolis at Athens for 


their history class. 


OF 
OUR 
MEMBERS 


Czech Juniors are careful to 
wash before lunch 


During “clean-up week” Juniors of Vincennes, In- 

diana, collected large quantities of newspapers and 

sold them for their Service Fund. This shows grade 
five, George Rogers Clark School 


Four boys planned the buildings; the girls drew the citizens and the other boys drew the warriors. 
This class bas 100 per cent membership in the J. R. C. 


At the dedication of the New 

York Chapter building, Jun- 

iors gave a pageant repre- 
senting 48 countries 


These Juniors of Lakeland, Florida, prepared baskets of 


food for twenty needy families. They also gave money 

to Rose Kellar Orphanage. The house and barn are toys 

built by Juniors at Pine Hills School, Big Timber, Montana. 

They took first and second prizes at an interstate fair. 

Afterwards the Juniors sent them to St. Vincent’s Ortho- 
pedic Home for Crippled Children 








